THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
charged the office of a priest; St. Paul was blind when Ananias
laid his hands upon him;. . . Christ Himself was, according
to the prophet, like a leper, "without form or comeliness".
The objection that he was of despicable condition was brought
against St. Martin, St. Cyprian erred in doctrine, St. Gregory
the Great was an invalid, St. Brice was proud and vain, the
confessor Paphnutius was mutilated, the sons of Zebedee
canvassed for the first places in the kingdom of heaven, St.
Augustine had been a Manichee, Pope Marcellinus had com-
mitted idolatry, St. Ambrose was not yet baptized when
chosen to be bishop, St. Paul had been a persecutor, the
Apostles themselves were not canonically elected by the
people.1
John was in a position to know of what he spoke, and his
evidence could be supported by a mass of quotations from
Gerald of Wales, though for the most part Gerald's acid
observations were directed towards the bishops in Ireland.
Yet in spite of this impressive testimony, it may be doubted
whether the picture of the English bishop as simoniacal,
ambitious, greedy, and hypocritical, is either just or accurate.
In actual fact, the English bishops in the middle years of the
century were a most distinguished set of men, and set a
remarkably high standard to Christendom. At Canterbury
Theobald was followed by Becket. At Hereford there was
Robert of Melun, and at London Gilbert Foliot, both con-
siderable figures in the Schools. Exeter had Bartholomew,
the canonist, and author of the famous Penitential.
Bartholomew was a great diocesan bishop, but not wholly
untypical. His biographer draws a pleasant and impressive
picture of him at work in the Devonshire villages. We see
him taking the place of the parish priest and hearing the con-
1 Clement Webb. op. tit., pp. 56, 57.
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